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NEWS AND COMMENT 

By Leslie M. Scott 

"WHERE WAS BLUE BUCKET?" 

Casual discovery of lumps of yellow metal, in the fall of 
1845, in Central or Eastern Oregon by members of the "Meek's 
Cut-off Party," gave rise to the idea, after discovery of Cali- 
fornia gold three years later, that the lumps were of the 
precious metal, and ever since that time the place of the dis- 
covery has been a subject of discussion. A quantity of the 
lumps, gathered in a blue bucket, gave rise to the name. This 
was probably the earliest discovery of gold on the Pacific 
Coast. 

In March, 1919, Tyra Allen, of Pendleton, started discus- 
sion of the subject by asking "Where was Blue Bucket?" in a 
letter printed in the Canyon City Eagle. Numerous responses 
came forth in several newspapers, especially in the Portland 
Oregonian. George Irvin, of Monument, Grant County, said 
in an article quoted in The Oregonian of April 23, 1919, that 
the discovery was made in Spanish Gulch of the John Day 
country. "Son of a Pioneer," writing in that newspaper of 
April 25, 1919, said the discovery occurred probably on a 
tributary of John Day River. He wrote : 

"The party proceeded for a number of days, crossing a di- 
vide separating the valley of the Malheur from either the 
Silvies or the John Day River, and somewhere near the end 
of this digression encampment was made on a small stream 
(more probably a tributary of the John Day River). Either 
while fishing in this stream or while taking water therefrom 
for camp purposes, numerous pieces of yellow metal were 
found in the stream bed or grass roots, the character of which 
was debated and tests made by hammering the nuggets into 
different forms on the wagon tires." 

The father of this writer was a member of the pioneer 
party. Mrs. Ruth Herren Leonard, of Dayton, Washington, 
whose father was also a member of the party, quoted him, in 
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The Oregonian of April 26, 1919, as giving the place as in 
Tygh Valley, but this explanation lacks credence because the 
party seems not to have entered Tygh Valley but to have 
turned northward to the Columbia River without crossing 
the Deschutes River. W. W. Oglesby, of Cottage Grove, Ore- 
gon, wrote in The Oregonian, May 1, 1919, that the place of 
discovery was in the waters of John Day River. After the dis- 
covery, wrote Mr. Oglesby, the party spent two days reaching 
Farewell Bend of the Deschutes River, whence the party turned 
north to the Columbia. O. C. Applegate, writing from Klamath 
Falls, in The Oregonian of May 6, 1919, leaned to the belief 
that the discovery was made in the region of Stein Mountain. 
The place of the Blue Bucket is scattered over a wide 
variety of opinions, and may never be known. Fifteen years 
later the placer diggings of Eastern Oregon began an activity 
that produced large findings of gold, especially in the John 
Day country. The frequency of gold nuggets in the beds of 
streams makes the Blue Bucket story not merely credible, but 
in connection with the many authentic versions of the story, 
places it beyond question of doubt. 

NOTE. — It is not easy to fix the date when the phrase "Blue Bucket Mines" 
came into use. It certainly was as early as 1868, for it is positively known that 
Stephen H. Meek, the leader of the party of immigrants in 1845 over the route 
afterwards referred to as "Meek's Cut-off," conducted thirty men that year along 
that trail in search of the mine of that name, without success. 

According to a statement given me by William F. Helm many years ago, 
whose father, mother, five brothers and one sister and himself were members 
of the Meek party, the term "Blue Bucket" originated in this way: The Helm 
wagons, yokes, and many of the camp utensils, including several buckets, were 
painted blue. At one camp on a tributary of the John Day River numerous small 
yellow pebbles were found along the water's edge and among the grass roots. An 
attempt was made to catch some fish, but the current being very swift, the effort 
failed. Then Col. W. G. T'Vault, Thomas R. Cornelius and James Terwilliger, 
the latter a blacksmith, conceived the idea of pounding one of the bright pebbles, 
and, finding it/ soft, pounded it thin and used it as a sinker on their fish lines. 
Others did the same. At one of the camps where an experience occurred of the 
kind here related two blue buckets were left, the Helm family having no further 
use for them. 

None of the company had any idea of gold at this time. Their minds were 
fully occupied by the effort to get out of the wilderness, as their situation was a 
very serious one. At length the party reached The Dalles and went down the 
Columbia River on rafts, all settling in the Willamette Valley. 

It will be remembered that gold was discovered in California January 24, 1848, 
by James W. Marshall, an Oregon pioneer of 1844. News of this discovery reached 
the Willamette Valley in July following. Soon afterwards a number of the adults 
of the Meek party of 1845 went to the California mines, and then they became 
aware that the "pebbles" that had been seen and used as sinkers on fish lines 
were gold. 

Mr. Helm went to the vicinity of Canyon City in 1863, soon after the gold 
discovery of that year, and always insisted that there or in the region near there 
was the locality where the gold was found in 1845. That was the opinion of 
Thomas R. Cornelius also, who at the time of my first acquaintance with him in 
1866 was one of the substantial citizens of Washington County, Oregon. — George 
H. Htmcs, Curator and Assistant Secretary. 
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PACIFIC RAILROAD DATES 

May 10 is the anniversary of the completion of the first 
transcontinental railroad — the Union Pacific-Central Pacific, 
the "last spike" of which was driven at Promontory Point, 53 
miles northwest of Ogden, in 1869. The running time of pas- 
senger trains between San Francisco and Chicago thereafter 
was six and one-half days. This event is a momentous one 
in Pacific Coast progress. The second transcontinental rail- 
road, the Southern Pacific — Texas & Pacific — was completed 
in 1882; the third, the Northern Pacific, in 1883. The "last 
spike" of the Northern Pacific, September 8, 1883, was a grand 
event for the Pacific Northwest, and great stores of expecta- 
tion and realization attach to it. 

THE NAME OF MOUNT RAINIER 

Efforts to change the name of the snowpeak from Rainier 
to Tacoma are continuous in the city of Tacoma. The Port- 
land Oregonian ventured to adjust the trouble by suggesting 
Mount Roosevelt, but the old name which Captain George 
Vancouver applied in 1792 seems as firmly fixed as ever. 
Several years ago the Legislature of Oregon "changed" 
Mount Pitt to Mount McLoughlin, an act appropriate enough 
sine*? Pitt means nothing and McLoughlin has lasting signifi- 
cance, but Mount Pitt remains in everyday speech around the 
peak. It is curious to contemplate the persistency of names 
and sounds in human speech. Science and history show that 
the sounds of words and the notes of animals are more dura- 
ble even than mountains. Mount Tacoma is euphonious and 
appropriate, but when one contemplates the long list of ill- 
fitting geographical names the thought occurs, "Why stop 
with Mount Rainier?" and then the task becomes insurmount- 
able. Common agreement would establish Mount Tacoma, but 
that seems just as impossible now as during the many past 
years of the effort. 
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FREQUENCY OF SLIGHT EARTHQUAKES 

Earthquake tremblors are reported frequently from parts 
of the Pacific Northwest, and each time cause speculation as 
to the nature of the disturbances. Within the records of the 
white men, running back eighty or ninety years, there never 
has been a general or severe earthquake in this region. But 
the reading of newspaper files shows that slight tremblors 
have been felt every year in some parts of this large area. A 
small local disutrbance was recorded at Seattle, June 5, 1919. 
The most frequent area of disturbance has been the Puget 
.Sound region. Probably the severest at Portland occurred 
October 12, 1877, February 29, 1892, and February 25, 1895 ; 
at Puget Sound, March 16, 1904. These quakes caused 
walls to crack and dishes to rattle and church bells to ring, but 
did no real damage. The geological youth of the Pacific 
Northwest and the many fresh volcanic vents indicate recur- 
rent seismic activity, but written history records no violence. 

ANNUAL MEETING OF OREGON PIONEERS 

Members of the Oregon Pioneer Association held their an- 
nual meeting in the Portland Auditorium June 19, and elected 
the following officers: J. J. Hunsaker, of Yamhill county, 
pioneer of 1847, president; C. H. Caufield, of Oregon City, 
1853, vice-president ; George H. Himes, of Portland, 1853, sec- 
retary; William M. Ladd, of Portland, 1855, treasurer. Other 
members of the board of directors are : John W. Baker, 1853 ; 
Miss Ellen Chamberlain, 1857; G. D. Chitwood, 1853. The 
pioneers were welcomed by Mayor George L. Baker, and W. 
H. H. Dufur, retiring president, delivered the response. 
George W. Riddle, 1852, of Douglas County, rendered the 
annual address. Nathan H. Bird, 1846, presided at the after- 
noon session. The woman's auxiliary of the association served 
dinner in the basement of the Auditorium. 
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ENCAMPMENT OF INDIAN FIGHTERS 

The annual grand encampment of the Indian war veterans 
of the North Pacific Coast was held at Portland June 18. The 
veterans adopted a memorial asking Congress to equalize the 
pensions of the Indian fighters. Officers elected are: Cyrus 
H. Walker, grand commander; C. W. Wallace, vice grand 
commander; Otto Kleeman, grand adjutant; Mrs. F. L. Bene- 
dict, assistant adjutant; Charles H. Chambreau, grand pay- 
master; T. Brouillette, grand chaplain; W. R. McCord, cap- 
tain of the guard. 



THE BATTLESHIP OREGON 

Whether the battleship Oregon shall be broken up for junk 
or whether the state of Oregon shall maintain the sea fighter 
as a memorial is a question that has been active in the news- 
papers since the government has had to supplant its old war 
fleet with modern vessels. The annual cost of upkeep of the 
Oregon has been estimated at $20,000, a sum which has dis- 
couraged advocates of the memorial plan. The Oregon was 
built at San Francisco and commissioned there in July, 1896. 
In 1898 the vessel made its famous voyage of 14,000 miles in 
68 cruising days from San Francisco to Santiago, Cuba, to 
participate in the destruction of the Spanish fleet July 3, 1898. 
Sister ships of the Oregon, the Iowa, Massachusetts and In- 
diana are to be relegated and broken up, together with the 
Kentucky, Kearsarge, Alabama, Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Missouri and Maine. These battleships made up a very pow- 
erful fleet fifteen years ago and cost more than $90,000,000, 
but are obsolete in competition with newer vessels. The most 
famous American battleship is the Oregon, and there is strong 
sentiment for preservation of the vessel, but ways and means 
for paying the expense have not been devised. 
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AIRPLANE AND STAGE COACH 

The first airplane flight across Cascade Mountains was ac- 
complished June 30, 1919, between Seattle and Ellensburg, 
115 miles, in 1 hour, 15 minutes, by J. M. Fetters and Ser- 
geant Owen Kissel, army aviators. Airplane flights in the 
Pacific Northwest have been frequent this year. In connec- 
tion with the rose festival at Portland, June 10-13, airplanes 
made numerous trips. The most noteworthy flights have been 
those between Portland and Sacramento in one of which Gov- 
ernor Ben W. Olcott was a passenger. These speed journeys, 
at 100 miles an hour or better, covering the distance between 
Portland and Sacramento in less than six hours, recall by 
contrast the first speed test between the two cities in 1860, that 
of the pony express, which consumed seven days of continuous 
travel night and day in covering the 700 miles, and was hailed 
as a triumphant feat of speed and endurance. The running 
time in winter was twelve days. 

MONUMENT FOR CAPTAIN HEMBREE 

The ambush and death of Captain Absalom J. Hembree by 
Indians in the Yakima War of 1855-56, has been a tragic event 
in Pacific Northwest annals, and the scene of the tragedy will 
be marked with a monument by the state historical society of 
Washington. The place where Captain Hembree fell was 
identified June 22, by W. D. Stillwell, of Tillamook, Oregon, 
95 years of age, who accompanied Captain Hembree at the 
time of the tragedy. The place is five miles from Toppenish, 
Washington. Others present on June 22 were M. V. Stillwell, 
who is the son of W. D. Stillwell, W. P. Bonney, secretary of 
the state historical society of Washington, and L. V. Mc- 
Whorter and C. H. Newell of Yakima, County. 

MR. TEAL'S "THE PIONEER" 

The Pioneer, a memorial bronze statue, the gift to the 
University of Oregon by Joseph N. Teal, of Portland, stands 
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on the university campus, where it was unveiled May 22, 1919, 
by T. G. Hendricks, of Eugene, Oregon. The designer, A. 
Phimister Proctor, used as his model, J. C. Cravens, a trapper, 
whom he found on the ranch of William Hanley, in Harney 
County. Many pioneers were present at the unveiling cere- 
mony. 

EXAMINATION OF NACHESS TRAIL 

Examination of the Nachess trail of 1853, by a party of 
pioneers, for the purpose of choosing sites for markers of the 
Washington State Historical Society, was accomplished July 
13-21. In the party were George H. Himes, Ezra Meeker, 
C. B. Bagley, Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Woolery, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elden M. Gordon, W. P. Bonney, Sam W. Wall and Mr. and 
Mrs. David Longmire. The party traced the route of the trail 
on the west side of the mountains up to Bare Prairie, some 50 
miles northeast of Tacoma, and, on the east side, ascended 
Nachess River as far as automobiles would go. The old trail 
through the mountains is almost obliterated and for a dis- 
tance of fifty miles cannot be followed by automobiles. The 
party located the site of Camp Montgomery, southeast of Ta- 
coma, the site of the old block-house on Yelm River, and the 
site of the stockades on Chambers' Prairie. 

MISCELLANY 

A pageant of Oregon history, displayed at Salem during 
commencement exercises of Willamette University, early in 
June, 1919, was brilliantly successful. The pageant was writ- 
ten by Professor Delia Crowder-Miller, and commemorated 
the 75th anniversary of the university. The display contained 
22 episodes besides prologue and epilogue. 

Whitman College, at Walla Walla, celebrated its quarter- 
centennial in its commencement exercises in June. 

Umatilla County pioneers held a two days' picnic at Weston 
early in June, and elected the following officers : M. L. Wat- 
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son, president; R. Alexander, vice-president; S. A. Barnes, 
secretary; J. H. Price, treasurer. The sons and daughters of 
Umatilla pioneers elected the following officers: Amy Car- 
gill, of Freewater, president; Mrs. William Reed, of Athena, 
vice-president ; Mrs. W. S. Price, of Weston, treasurer ; Mar- 
jorie Bullfinch, of Weston, treasurer. 

The annual celebration at Champoeg, to commemorate the 
historic event of May 2, 1843 — the founding of the provisional 
government of Oregon — was held May 3, 1919. The attend- 
ance was 1000 persons, and was the largest that has thus far 
done honor to the annual event. 

The first annual reunion of the descendants of Henry and 
Elizabeth Hewett, Oregon pioneers of 1843, was held at the 
old home place, seven miles south of Dayton, Oregon, Satur- 
day, July 12. Seventy-five members of the family were 
present. 

The McLoughlin house, at Oregon City, perpetuated as one 
of the historic relics of Oregon, contains a growing collection 
of valuable mementoes of early days. The annual meeting of 
the McLoughlin Memorial Association was held June 30, 1919. 
W. P. Hawley, the paper manufacturer, was elected to hon- 
orary membership. Mr. Hawley gave the house to the city, 
which caused the structure to be restored and moved to a high 
site overlooking the Willamette River. 

The sixtieth aniversary of the pioneer banking house, Ladd 
& Tilton, was celebrated at a dinner for the employes at Mult- 
nomah Hotel, Portland, June 5, and afterwards at a theater 
performance in Alcazar Theater. The bank was opened June 
1, 1859, by William S. Ladd and Charles E. Tilton at 105 
Front Street. 

Grays' Harbor Pioneer Association held their annual picnic 
at Brady June 25, and elected the following officers : Presi- 
dent, Elmer Brady; vice-presidents, O. B. Newton, Satsop; J. 
J. Carney, Aberdeen; Mrs. H. W. Patton, Hoquiam; trustee, 
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W. E. Campbell, Hoquiam ; secretary, Mrs. J. E. Calder, Mon- 
tesano; treasurer, Mrs. H. B. Marcy, Montesano; chaplain, 
Rev. Charles McDermoth, Aberdeen; historian, A. C. Girard, 
Aberdeen; delegate to annual meeting of state society, M. J. 
Luark, Montesano. W. P. Bonney, of Tacoma, secretary of 
the State Historical Society, was the principal speaker. 

Twenty acres of land at Grand Mound, including the famous 
"mound," have been deeded to the state by John R. James, 
pioneer settler of Southwest Washington, and son of Samuel 
James, the first man to settle in Grand Mound prairie. Other 
heirs of the James estate, numbering approximately 80, will 
give money for the beautification of the place, which is now a 
public park. 

The department of history at the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, under Professor J. B. Horner, is preparing a map locat- 
ing the prehistoric mounds of Oregon. This is being done 
partly as a result of the recent exploration of the prehistoric 
burial grounds on the Calapooia by summer school students. 
Two additional mounds were discovered on the Osburn farm, 
which makes approximately 30 mounds along the banks of the 
Calapooia and half as many others on streams near by. 

Douglas County, Oregon, residents held a reunion at Port- 
land June 22, 1919, in Peninsula Park, to renew old acquain- 
tances and review events of that part of Oregon. The speak- 
ers were : W. H. Brackett, George H. Himes, G. C. Love, A. 
M. Crawford and George W. Riddle. George C. Johnson was 
elected president ; Lou L. Parker, secretary, and Nancy Drain 
Singleton, treasurer. 

Organization of local history materials will be undertaken 
at Eugene by a committee of a teachers' conference which 
held session at the University of Oregon the latter week in 
June. A. N. French, professor of education in the university, 
and J. C. Almack, director of the extension division, suggested 
methods of organization. Dr. H. D. Sheldon, president of the 
conference, was authorized to name a committee for this work. 
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Sons and Daughters of Oregon Pioneers on June 18, 1919, 
elected the following officers : Mrs. Benton Killin, president ; 
H. G. Starkweather, vice-president; Miss Lillian M. Hackle- 
man, secretary. Mr. Starkweather narrated the history of the 
Oregon state seal, and Robert A. Miller spoke on pioneer fra- 
ternalism. Cyrus H. Walker's resolution for equal pensions for 
soldiers of the Civil and the Indian wars was adopted. The 
meeting was in Library Hall, Portland. 

A memorial park near Hood River in honor of the eight 
soldiers of the county who lost their lives in the European 
war, and the returning soldiers of that conflict, is to be estab- 
lished at Ruthton Hill, where O. P. Dabney has given a site. 

Linn County pioneers and their sons and daughters held a 
reunion at Brownsville June 18-20. Speechmaking, picnicing 
and athletics contributed to the festivities. 

Salmon Brown, 83 years old, son of John Brown, of civil 
war fame, died at Portland May 10, 1919. He shot himself 
with a revolver on account of sickness and despondency. 

Mrs. Eliza Warren, daughter of the missionary, Rev. H. H. 
Spalding, died at Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, June 21, 1919, and 
the body was buried at Brownsville, Oregon, June 26, where 
the remains of other members of the Spalding family are in- 
terred. She was born at the Lapwai mission in 1837, and was 
married to Andrew Warren in 1859. Brownsville's main 
street is named after the Spalding family. 

The 21st annual reunion of the Kelly Clan was held June 
28, 1919, at Portland, at the home of Mrs. O. P. S. Plummer 
on the Dosch road. Interesting features of the afternoon pro- 
gramme were the reading of the family history by Nellie Faw- 
cett and an address by Father Hoberg of McMinnville, who 
is 92 years of age, and who was well acquainted with the four 
Kelly brothers. There are now some 200 descendants in Mult- 
nomah County. 

The Henkle family, of Benton County, Oregon, held its an- 
nual reunion at the Wyatt home, three miles west of Corvallis, 
June 26, 1919, with 162 members of the family present. 



